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already written. Nor does anyone deny the social and literary influence 
of French chivalry upon Germany in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
But no one of these factors more than colored the history of medieval 
Germany. The depth and content of German history during the Saxon, 
Franconian, and Hohenstaufen epochs, the great achievements of the 
German people apart from the monarchs who were ruling, the national 
genius of men like Henry the Lion, Albert the Bear, and a host of bishops 
like Bruno of Cologne, Bernward of Hildesheim, Wiclin of Liibeck — 
all this utterly escapes the author. His political thesis is singular. It is 
that Germany never institutionally progressed beyond the Carolingian 
system, while France was born anew in the terrible crucible of the ninth 
and tenth centuries and so was able gradually to develop a real feudal 
monarchy (see pp. 157-158). M. Reynaud is very fond of applying the 
words " incomplete ", " archaique ", " rudimentaire ", " pas progresse ", 
etc., to medieval German institutions. As a whole the work is a 
phantasmagoria of vain imaginings and historical distortions, all the 
more difficult to read with patience because of the author's cocksureness. 
Not content with using ordinary type, time and again he employs italics 
— sometimes half a page at a stretch — to advertise his ideas. Page after 
page (cf. pp. xxxvi, 54, 63, 101, 131, 157, 158, 179, 180, 184, 205, 221, 
241, 245, 252, 257, 268, 271, 291, 364, 369, 370, 428, 438, 508, 525, 531, 
536, etc.) flares with categorical affirmatives which have little or no 
historical weight in spite of a brave display of erudition. 

J. W. T. 

The Minority of Henry the Third. By Kate Norgate. (London: 
Macmillan and Company. 19 12. Pp. x, 307.) 

The period of a trifle more than ten years included in the minority 
of Henry III. is not a great period. There is very little in it, either upon 
the constitutional or the political side, that can be said to be of unusual 
significance. Probably, in permanent influence upon the future, the 
most important thing in these years is the development which is given 
to the newer methods of taxation. Into this subject Miss Norgate does 
not go. The reissues and the final settling of the form of Magna Carta 
are also of considerable importance. It would be very interesting if we 
could 1 investigate fully the relation of the small council to the great 
council, to determine if a peculiar aspect was given to that relationship 
by the fact of a minority. Still more interesting would it be if we could 
establish the existence at this date of a council of regency. But these 
things we cannot do with the material now at our command. We can- 
not even determine conclusively the facts about the election, by the great 
council, of Ralph Nevill as chancellor, as asserted by Matthew Paris, 
though we may be reasonably convinced that no such election occurred. 
There is also a development going on in the law-courts during these 
years which as yet it is not possible accurately to describe. On the side 
of the political history, questions connected with the expulsion of the 
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French, the movements of discontented barons, relations with Louis 
VIII., and the termination of the minority, hardly equal in importance 
the constitutional problems of the period, but they admit of more con- 
fident assertion. It is in the political history that Miss Norgate is most 
interested. Upon the constitutional questions of the period she has little 
to say, and her comment upon the reissues of Magna Carta is hardly 
abreast of current opinion. I find no reference to the work of 
McKechnie. 

The book presents all the characteristics of Miss Norgate's earlier 
volume on the reign of John, which was noticed in this Review (IX. 
352), and what was there said may be briefly repeated. The narrative 
is sober, straightforward, and very careful, based on a wide study of all 
the available printed material, and may be declared with confidence to be 
the most thorough study of the period yet made. The author has studied 
the Close and Patent Rolls more minutely than any earlier writer, and as 
a result is able to throw new light on many points, usually concerning 
minor matters, and to rectify some points of chronology of greater 
importance. For example, she assigns the first demand for a confirma- 
tion of the Great Charter, of which Archbishop Stephen Langton was 
the spokesman, to January, 1224, instead of 1223 as stated by Roger of 
Wendover, and shows that the three letters concerning the termination 
of the minority, ascribed to Gregory IX. in April, 1227, were from 
Honorius III. in 1223. The case seems to be made out satisfactorily in 
both instances. In general Roger of Wendover comes out rather badly 
from the minute examination to which he is subjected, though he would 
certainly fare better in a testing of his account of the troubles connected 
with and following the fall of Hubert de Burgh, 1232-1234. 

Miss Norgate's estimate of William Marshal is interesting; it is 
carefully considered and sympathetic, and puts great emphasis deservedly 
on his character, but to the reviewer it hardly seems to do justice to his 
intellectual abilities. The account raises some questions as to the ordi- 
nary estimate of Hubert de Burgh, to the extent at least of making 
necessary a careful reconsideration. Difference of opinion arises of 
course on some points, but they are minor ones. The connection of the 
partial ending of the minority in 1223 with the financial difficulties of the 
time seems fairly obvious, but is not referred to. The meeting of a 
county court of Yorkshire in 1220 (p. 159) is not apparent in the evi- 
dence cited. In the comment on the pope's letter of April 29, 1221 
(p. 167, note 5), the letters of the day before seem to have been over- 
looked (Pressutti, Regesta, I. 537; Bliss, Calendar, I. 80). The meeting 
of January, 1222 (p. 181), seems to have been a great council, not a 
synod. The composition of the king's council as described on page 178 
does not differ from that of the small council during the preceding 
century. Professor Cannon's very thorough study of the battle of 
Sandwich, published in the English Historical Review for last October, 
was probably not accessible to Miss Norgate when she wrote. 

G. B. Adams. 



